BY A. CALDER-MARSHALL

refers to "that careless alacrity which, every day of my
life, prompts me to say and write a thousand things I
should not". His pen galloped away with him, and
usually the utmost he could do was to bring it under
control again, when it was exhausted, and pretend that he
had known all the time where it was going. At other
times, and especially towards the end of Shandy when his
desire to write was flagging with his health, he forced
himself to "Shandy"-ize. In such places all interest fails.
What before was a brilliant interlude in the narrative
becomes a ponderous stepping-stone towards the end of
the volume.

Mr Percy Fitzgerald, who did Sterne the disservice of
writing his biography, substituting the moral sensibility
of a church elder for Thackeray's abusive vulgarity, con-
cludes that "the piquant grossness" of Shandy "fetched the
town", but that "the second and fixed period of fame"
depended on the humour of the four or five leading
characters. Many readers will agree with Mr Fitzgerald,
though they cannot share the moral shiver which the
biographer gets from the coarse passages.

To do so, however, is entirely to neglect what Sterne
was trying, if failing, to do. He is classed as a novelist,
and is judged by the same standards as Fielding, Smollett
or even Henry James. Half Tristram Shandy is neglected
because only half of it is in novel form. The rest bears
more affinities to Montaigne, Selden or Burton, than to
anything in fiction.

There were two possibilities open to Sterne. He could
have adopted existent literary forms and written two
books, one a novel concerned with the Shandy Family
and the other a volume of essays or table talk. Or he
could, with greater difficulty, have discovered a new
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